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Richelieu's views on the question of witchcraft,
and his conduct toward those accused of that crime,
form an interesting chapter in his intellectual his-
tory. The belief in witchcraft was widespread; it
was as prevalent in France as in most other European
countries, and the punishment of supposed witches
was frequent and severe. Yet, before Richelieu's
day, some writers, more enlightened or more scep-
tical, had begun to question whether such a thing
really existed'. Montaigne discussed the question
with acute and pleasing satire. The Renaissance,
the Reformation, new discoveries in science and
geography, had produced their influence in France,
and many beliefs, accepted without question two
centuries before, were now openly or secretly dis-
carded. But the Catholic Church still denounced the
damnable iniquity of witchcraft, and gave special
heed to the discovery and punishment of this form
of wickedness, and if the Huguenots disbelieved
transubstantiation, they were quite ready to believe
in sorcerers and demons. In the first half of the
seventeenth century executions of witches were not
infrequent, and witchcraft was one of the recog-
nised forms of crime. Most of these cases attracted
little attention; the accused were obscure and ignor-
ant, and their fate excited no popular interest. But
one trial was of so notable a character that Richelieu
could not pass it by unnoticed.

Urbain Grandier was a priest of pleasing address
and handsome person, the curd of the church of
St. Peter in the little provincial city of Loudun;
his abilities were considerable, but his character wasspeed.Theob*
